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Amen. By H. W. Hogg. Jewish Quarterly Review, October 1896, 
pp. 1-23. 

Amen is a common word in the literature of three religions, from 
a root, "j/JK, which in North and South Semitic alike has the meaning 
"established," "steadfast." In old Semitic the form amin is an 
intransitive adjective, but in Hebrew amen is an indeclinable particle. 
In the Old Testament the word is confined almost entirely to exilic 
and post-exilic literature, though exceptions are found in the use of 
initial amen (1 Kings 1 : 36 ; Jer. 28 :26). The word tends to become 
liturgical (Dt. 27 : 15-26; Neh. 5 : 13) and double in its use (Num. 5 : 22 ; 
Neh. 8:6). Subscriptional amen occurs only at the end of Tobit. 
Going to the versions one finds that in the Pentateuch the LXX 
translate the word by yivoiro eight times and by dA.T/0o>s once, and 
largely follow this usage through the prophets and Psalms, but in 
Chronicles and the Apocrypha the word is transliterated d/^v. Aquila 
usually renders it ■n-en-ioroj/u.tVcos, but Theodotion and Symmachus use 
a/ji-qv. The Aramaic and Latin versions render it d/^v, except that the 
Vulgate in the Psalms has fiat = yivoiro. 

In the Old Testament the various uses of the word were: (1) the 
original use to introduce an answer to a previous speaker. (2) Then 
the words of the answer were suppressed and amen stood alone, tend- 
ing to become double. (3) Without indication of a change of 
speaker, amen appears as the last word of the sole speaker ; this is the 
use of the word in subscription or prayer. (4) Simple subscriptional 
use, without doxology. In short, the uses are : 1) introductory, 2) 
detached, 3) final, 4) subscriptional. 

In the New Testament there are 119 cases in the Textus Receptus, 
of which the Revised Version retains 100. The four usages of the 
Old Testament are found here. The word does not occur in Acts. 
In the gospels it is found more frequently than in the rest of the New 
Testament and Old Testament combined. All are in Jesus' words, 
and nearly all are initial, though in most cases without the backward 
reference, which, however, may be seen in some. There are fifty-two 
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cases in the synoptists and twenty -five in John. In the use of earlier 
material containing the word, Luke avoids it, giving but six cases. 
Mark never avoids it. John's employment ot the word is most fre- 
quent, twenty-five times, and always double, a/Mr/v dixrjv, as contrasted 
with its use by the synoptists, where it is always single. 

The liturgical use of the word grew in post-exilic times (i Chron. 
16:7-36). Amen was used by the people in the synagogues, but the 
longer form of response was employed in the temple of Herod. In 
the synagogue the response to the priestly blessing was amen, and the 
same response was made by the family to the father's blessing before 
and after food. Great importance was attached to the proper pronun- 
ciation of the word. It must not be uttered hurriedly, or incompletely, 
or inattentively, or disconnectedly. Indeed, a semi-magic power was 
associated with it. Its use in worship was retained by the early Chris- 
tians from the synagogue as the formal response of the congregation. 
The use of amen after prayers and the eucharist is mentioned by 
Justin Martyr and Jerome. The latter use fell away in the sixth cen- 
tury, but is preserved in the Scotch liturgy. In the modern church 
amen has a variety of uses, as a response by the congregation or by 
the minister alone. It is also employed in the modern synagogue, 
and to some extent by Mohammedans. 
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